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Reactions By Members To 
The Evaluation Of State Syllabi 
On Alcohol Education 


The main article in the December 1959 issue of the 
- Bulletin was an evaluation of the aaterials in 
alcohol education found in syllabi of public 
school systems. This study, done by Arthur B. Lin- 
den, Ed. D., Director of Educational Studies, 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc., was the result 
of a nuaber of months of work. In scope it is 
- somewhat comparable to the first major analysis 
of textbook and syllabi materials reported by Dr. Anne Roe in 1943.* 
Three of our members vere asked to submit short critiques of the 
Linden article, and they are published on the following pages. 


I 


The article by Arthur Linden, Syllabi on Alcohol Education, in the’ 


December Bulletin is difficult to criticize because it consists of broad 
generalities, often couched in a question-begging pseudo-scholarly 
jargon, and verbatim quotations from unnamed publications. These 
last are presented as though they are typical, but in the absence of any 
references or controls, the statistical or generalizing conclusions 
drawn from them can hardly be considered of any scientific validity. 


Old, out-dated, modern, recent, new, current, are easy terms 
to use, but what is their relationship to true or false? If a book pub- 
lished in 1927 is referred to in a syllabus for the chemical formulae of 
the several alcohols, is this to be considered as a use of out-of-date 
material and a black mark entered against the syllabus? | 


The time it takes for new research to get into the schoolroom is 
well known and hardly deserves comment. Delays are caused by the 
time it takes to get the original research published, the considerable 
period which elapses before the material gets irtto some generally 
available sources used by the compilers of textbooks, then the time of 
preparing the textbook or school-level reference book. Then a syllabus 
is put together citing or recommending available materials. There 
often is added to this the hesitation of schools (for financial reasons 
largely) to discard supplies of texts as long as they have bindings on 
them. These factors added together may amount to several years. 
Thus, in general, the mention of dates and comments of similar import 


*Roe, Anne. ‘A Survey of Alcohol Education in the United States. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 3, No. 4, p. 574. (March 1943) 
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(as on pages 6, 8, 13 of the article) seem to me largely irrelevant. 


Much of the report is not easy to understand, as on the lower half 
of page 9, -- "assess... relationships,’ "statements made are obvious 
attempts to visualize relationships;' "every area of these aspects;,' 
"tortured statistics!’ The last phrase is applied to a quoted paragraph 
in which there are two statistics that cannot be challenged and one that 
can be. 


The first two-thirds of page 10 consists of general comments al- 
most completely devoid of meaning; the last part of page 10 and first 
part of page 11 seem to be a collection of notes from some college 
course in Education. 


There follows a series of examples of activities, suggested in 
various undesignated syllabi, all of which are criticized as undesirable. 
The criteria given for this criticism are four: two varieties of "impos- 
sible to do;' when several of the examples are clearly not impossible; 
the other two criteria beg the question by using the words "unfortunate" 
and"poor taste or inappropriate!' Whether getting a community all 
stirred up about an issue would be "unfortunate" or not obviously de- 
pends on your idea of the issue. 


After some more jargon, Comes a considerable section captioned 
"Summary and Conclusions,’ p. 13 ff. This consists of a further list 
of quotations which Mr. Linden finds objectionable. Again sources are 
omitted "to avoid controversies:' Controversy is one major method of 
getting at the truth; it is frequently avoided by those to whom the truth 
might be unpalatable. Confronting these quotations out of context, we 
have no way of judging their real meaning. Every item ‘on p. 15 con- 
tains a faulty connection, a half-truth, an inconsistency, or illogic be- 
tween the condemnatory headings and the quotations which follow them. 


A further section of 'Conclusions' is made up of three charts on 
which the author has graded the materials he has analyzed. This re- 
port card is of value only if you accept the premises behind the criteria 
(nearly every one of which is open to challenge) and if you accept with- 
out evidence the accuracy of the critic's personal judgment. 


Concluding the conclusion are a few sentences expressing the 
author's general disapproval of the state syllabi in which he finds the 
occasional suggestions of abstinence as one of several possible choices 
too frequent to please a salesman of alcoholic beverages. | 


The classroom teacher will find no help in this article, no useful 
guidance toward the choice of material. He had better get some reason- 
ably good syllabus (like the New Hampshire one), take a summer course 
at Yale, do some study on his own, and Teach, 


Donald G. Baker, Ph. D. 
Professor of Latin and Greek 
Ursinus College 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
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Dr. Linden's article has pointed out many things in the alcohol 
education field about which there can be little argument. Those of us 
who are actively working in the field of public education and have a 
direct interest in alcohol education among young people are only too 
cognizant of its shortcomings. There are many reasons for this ap- 
parent lack of interest which I cannot discuss at this time. Linden has, 
however, raised some poignant points, some of which of necessity he 
has treated rather briefly but which deserve closer observation. 


The author has pointed out that all of the syllabi are of the re- 
source type and a lack of background prevents a teacher from making a 
proper selection of resource material. This is true but not necessarily 
a hopeless situation. | 


Modern teachers are not bound so firmly by curriculum guides 
as teachers in the past. The progressive teacher, and I use the adjec- 
tive advisedly, looks more and more beyond the text book for his ma- 
terials. He seeks to relate the experiences of his students, their en- 
vironment and their culture, with the subject to be studied. Such a 
teacher, though admittedly lacking in an alcohol education background, 
should have the training necessary to discern the type of resource ma- 
terial best suited to his situation. The teacher together with the stu- 
dents must determine their goals and the methods of attaining them. 


The author has also brought out the lack of suggestions in the 
syllabi for student motivation. Among the motivation media that had 
been suggested were, pre-tests, films, readings, etc. These items, 
although appropriate and helpful, are more orientational than motiva- 
tional. I also question, as does the author, as to whether these would 
provide the necessary drive. 


As one works with groups interested in alcohol education, this 
question is always raised but seldom resolved. We seem to always fall 
back upon the old previously-stated cliches. I would suggest going to 
youths themselves for some of the answers. Maybe they can tell us 
some of the things that make them tick. 


A few weeks ago, the Alcohol and Education Committee of the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, of which I am Chairman, 
together with the Michigan State Board of Alcoholism sponsored a work- 
shop on Alcohol Education for the Youth Advisory Council of Michigan. 
Over seventy-five young people and their advisors, representing youth 
organizations, met to discuss alcohol education and teen-age problems. 
Adults, with the exception of a resource person, were excluded from 
the youth discussion groups. Tape recordings were run in many of 
these groups and the Alcohol and Education Committee is presently en- 
gaged in editing them. Needless to say, some of the ideas and thoughts 
brought out by these young people were exciting, stimulating, and 
thought-provoking. Maybe we will find in these a matrix for the forma- 
tion of motivational materials. 
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Dr. Linden questions whether alcoholism as a topic should be in- 
cluded in a program of alcohol education for the adolescent. He feels 
it means little to the young person, who sees the disease as one which 
hits older people and doesn't affect him. Iam inclined to believe that 
it does have a meaning for many young people. 


With the mass media of television, radio, and motion pictures 
concentrating on our populace, many times depicting persons who are 
alcoholics, young people are bound to take notice of it. Youngsters 
often know about alcoholics, if not in their own families, in the families 
of their friends and acquaintances, Since we are committed to present- 
ing them unbiased facts about alcohol, the place of alcoholism is im- 
portant as a frame of reference and should have meaning to them. 
After all, we cannot truthfully present the facts without also presenting 

a possible terminal result. 


Another phase which the author has brought up is the need for 
greater attention being given to the careful development of classroom 
activities, activities which can stand up under the evaluation of the 
criteria of How? What? and Why? We are in complete agreement on 
this. Here again the teacher must bring to bear all the forces of his 
training and must be assisted in locating well researched and evaluated 
material. Linden has noted the lack of these types of activities in the 


Some progress has bine made along these lines by some depart- 
ments of education. My own committee has been interested in this 
area. A little over a year ago we published a very simple brochure, 
"The Teacher's Role in Alcohol Education,;' to assist teachers in locating 
fundamental material. We did not give it wide publicity, but the demand 
was so great from the teachers in the state that our original supply of 
5,000 was soon exhausted and we were compelled to reprint it. We 
came to the conclusion that provided with material written in simple 
language, colorful ‘to look at and attractively illustrated, teachers will 
make use of it. 


The conclusions that Linden arrived at concerning the syllabi are 
valid. They came from long and tedious hours of work. However, I 
feel we should not let the many inaccuracies in this material cause us 
to overlook much of the good to be found. Just because a reference has 
a date ten years old does not necessarily invalidate it. The greatest 
danger is our inclination to cite glibly statistics which are old and do 
not relate to present day situations, but when used out of context tend to 
prove what we want to prove. True, if there is later research that dis- 
proves or changes what the older reference states, we should find and 


use it. Some theories we discovered twenty years ago still stand up | 


today. Linden's evaluation scale built on criteria developed inthe early 
30's bears this out. 


Yes, there is a job to be done on the syllabi of our public school 
systems and when we do, I would like to see attention given to the role 
of the family and our social culture.: Our programs of alcohol educa- 
tion must look more and more to our social culture for the answers. 
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In India, for instance, there is no problem of juvenile drinking because 
there are strict laws for minors, the schools are supreme, and respect 
for one's elders is inviolate. A young Indian friend of mine at the 
United Nations, in discussing this matter, said that in India no one 
under 18 years of age drinks or smokes before his family. In America 
individualism has grown, many times because of conflict in the home. 
In India, the father is supreme. In America, the evolving of the mother 
as an authoritative force might have contributed to this lack of respect 
for authority. The child is caught between mother and father. When 
he emerges from family control, his’ rebellion has become part of his 
being and is carried over into his rebellion against everything. He 
drinks to personify his rebellion andto attain adult status more rapidly. 
Maybe we should concentrate on putting the father back as head of the 
family. It might even relieve his frustrations. 


Any program of alcohol education must of necessity be a two- 
pronged endeavor -- education of young people in our: schools on one 
hand, and education of parents and the community on the other. Each 
will depend upon the other. 


Lloyd M. Cofer, Counselor 
Eastern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


I 


In his evaluation of the materials suggested in the available syl- 
labi, it is the opinion of this writer that Dr. Arthur V. Linden has done 
a very fine job of describing some of the problems and pointing out 
shortcomings of alcohol education programs throughout the country. 
This evaluation could well serve as a guide for educators in this field 
who desire to continue to improve the quality of instruction. There 
are, however, some aspects of the report about which this writer 
wishes to comment. 


First of all, Dr. Linden takes a pessimistic view when he states 
that the picture of alcohol education in the public schools ofthis country 
is not a very bright one. This may be true, but itis the opinion of the 
writer that one must do more than study the syllabi to find out what is 


_ happening in the public schools of the United States. One must visit the 


classrooms to actually see what instruction is being given. One must 
talk to the teachers and to the students if he wishes to see what effect 
the instruction is having. When one realizes what great progress has 
been made during the past ten years, at least in this western part of the 
United States, he cannot be pessimistic. When one sees the sort of 
"missionary zeal" which teachers acquire by attending the Utah School 
of Alcohol Studies, when one realizes how much money the state of Utah 
is spending to provide teachers in schools throughout the state with new 
and up-to-date materials, and when one sees how eagerly the latest in- 
formation and research is accepted by so many teachers, he cannot 
help but b@é optimistic. 
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The introduction of an area of study is important because it sets 
the stage and provides an incentive or motivation for learning. Al- 
though very few ofthe syllabi studied by Dr. Linden had any suggestions 
for introductory activities, two which were most frequently mentioned 
were a pre-test or opinion check and a film. Dr. Linden wondered 
whether activities of this type could really provide the drive so neces- 
sary for the acceptance of a good learning situation. 


In a recent study* of the instructional program carried out by 
thirty teachers in eleven schools in the Salt Lake City area, it was found 
that the following approaches or introductory activities were used suc- 
cessfully: films; pre-tests; presentation of background information; 
discussion of advertising; analysis of accidents and their causes; Al- 
coholics Anonymous speakers; teacher-pupil planning; and discussion 
of charts and posters, textbook information, and community problems. 
Severalteachers used more than one activity. Eleventeachers reported 
success with films and seventeen reported success with the pre-test. 
One or two reported success with each of the other activities. When | 
asked what additional activities they planned to use in the future, three 
teachers listed films, three listed teacher-pupil planning, one listed a 
pre-test, and one listed an Alcoholics Anonymous speaker. 


Very significant was the fact that three of the junior high school 
teachers reported that they took a stand in favor of abstinence. This 
approach met with opposition on the part of some students. The other 
twenty seven teachers attempted to present only the facts. The latter 
approach in the introductory activities seemed to be more successful. 


More important than the type of activity, in this writer's opinion, 
is the manner in which it is carried out. The teacher himself holds the 
key to the success of any introductory activity. It is he who sets the 
stage for a good learning situation. 


The Linden article brings up the question of whether or not al- 
coholism shouldbe included in any program of instruction about alcohol. 
This writer believes that the subject should most definitely be included 
as part of the instruction in high school. On the other hand, it is be- 
lieved that junior high school students, especially the younger ones, 
are too immature to appreciate or to grasp this concept. 


In the study which was previously mentioned, alcoholism was in- 
cluded as a major part of a unit taught in eleventh or twelfth grade 
social studies in four different high schools to 320 students. In five 
high schools this topic was given considerable attention in health 
classes for sophomores, juniors, and seniors. One thousand and twenty 
five students were enrolled in these classes. In their evaluations of 
the work accomplished, both teachers and students listed activities 
which were concerned with alcoholism as being among the most profit- 
able activities in which they had participated. Although two or three 


*Knight B. Kerr, 'A Program for Education About Alcohol in the Public 
Schools of Utah!’ (Unpublished Doctor's dissertation, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, 1959). 
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teachers of the younger junior high school students included some in- 
formation about alcoholism in their units, it was evident from the stu- 


dents' evaluation forms that few of them were mature enough to under- 


stand what alcoholism was. 


The inclusion of alcoholism as a topic of instruction has pro- 
vided many, many students in the Salt Lake City area with a better 
understanding of adults whom they know to be alcoholics. Ina number 
of cases it has been the means by which an alcoholic parent has been 
introduced to the program of Alcoholics Anonymous, and the means 
through which rehabilitation has come. 


Dr. Linden states that activities suggested for any area of in- 
struction should not be considered as.merely "busy work" for the stu- 


dent but should be seen as representing situations meaningful to the 


student, situations which will help each student to develop new behavior 


patterns and so further better adjustment to living. He lists three 


factors which should be considered when an activity is suggested. These 
are the how, the what, and the why of the activity. He recommends that 
further attention be given to the careful development of classroom ac- 
tivities. These are excellent statements. They should be given con- 
sideration by every teacher concerned with education about alcohol. 


Even though Dr. Linden feels that certain activities can result 
in unfortunate community reactions or be considered in poor taste or 
inappropriate at the grade level for which they are suggested, this 
writer believes that a trained and skilled teacher can direct a number 
of these same activities so that they will become very meaningful and 
fruitful learning situations. Take, for example, the field trip to a 
treatment or rehabilitation center. Granted that such a field trip is in- 
appropriate for students of junior high school age or younger, it brings 
the high school junior or senior student in American Problems or So- 
ciology face to face with one of the important social problems of our 
time. 


The Kerr study showed that of the senior high school students 
who visited the Alcoholic Rehabilitation Center or the House of Hope 
(for women alcoholics) in Salt Lake City in connection with their study 
of alcoholism, about 98 per cent listed this as one of the most profit- 
able activities in which they had participated. All four of the teachers 
of these students indicated that it was a very satisfactory experience. 
As a former teacher who had the experience of taking his students each 
year for several years to these centers, the writer is able to say with- 
out reservation that a tour of the facility, preceded by a short talk by 
the manager, an Alcoholics Anonymous member, was an extremely 
valuable and profitable culminating activity. It is believed that sucha 
trip should not be planned for junior high school students, or probably 
even high school sophomores. Experience has shown that they are not 


mature enough, generally speaking, to make the trip a worthwhile | 


learning situation. 


There may be a certain amount of danger in carrying out what 
the Linden article refers to as activities which can result in unfor- 
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tunate community reactions. However, a teacher who expects to gain 
the most from an activity will not "turn students loose" in the school 
library to find certain things, nor will he "turn them loose to find out 
how many alcoholics there may be in a community:' With adequate 
preparation and briefing by the teacher, witha definite assignment in 
mind, and with a definite place to go, the student sets out to make the 
interview with the businessman, the visit to the State Board on Alcohol- 
ism office, or the visit to the Board of Health, a meaningful activity. 


As was mentioned previously, whatever is done is important. 
More important, however, is how itis done. As is true in any type of 
school work, the key to the situation is the teacher. If he is trained 
_properly, there is no question about the outcome of the instruction. 


Knight B. Kerr, Ed. D. 
Asst. Principal, West High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


The program committee planning the 1960 annual meeting of the 
North American Association of Alcoholism Programs at: Banff, Alberta, 
September 25-30, has invited the AAIAN to arrange an education section 
and to hold our annual meeting in conjunction with it. 


President George Nimmo has corresponded with various members 
in the hope that a presentation on education as prevention of alcoholism 
can be arranged. The obvious difficulty for our members is the cost 
of transportation to Banff. Members who are also directors of state 
- programs will attend in a dual capacity. Presumably an effort will be 
made to include some of them in the program. 


The question of prevention of alcoholism is of major interest to 
everyone in the field. While most research centers around an investi- 
gation of causation in terms of physiology or psychology, individual 
and community attitudes are involved. At the moment a sustained at- 
tempt to modify community misinformation about intoxication and heavy 
drinking may be a significant factor in prevention. While only limited 
data are available, there is a body of experience among members of 
both NAAAP and AAIAN which might well be shared at the Banff session. 


Members who expect to attend the conference and who have ideas 
about the program are urged to communicate with George Nimmo. 
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‘We Have Gathered Here To Improve 


The Teaching About Alcohol...’ 


Robert D. Russell, Ed.D. 
Assistant Professor of Health Education 
Stanford University 


The sun shone warmly through the pines on February 17, 1960 as 
a diverse group of professionals from the Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia areas gathered at the pleasant Asilomar Conference Grounds 
along the ocean below Monterey to give careful consideration to‘prob- 
lems in teaching about beverage alcohol in the schools. The fact that 
this conference was sponsored jointly by three departments of the State 
-- Education, Public Health, and Mental Hygiene — and financed through 
Technical Assistance Project funds from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service, made it unusual for Calif- 
ornia; here was tangible concern by people outside of our profession for 
improvement of the education which students encounter regarding 
drinking, drunkenness, and alcoholism. "Diverse" was the term I used 
for the backgrounds of the participants, and I offer the breakdown in 
illustration: from Professional Education we had school administrators, 
high school teachers and counselors, special subject consultants, staff 
‘from the State Department of Education, and college professors (all of 
_whom had some responsibilities in teacher education); Mental Hygiene 
sent psychiatric social workers and psychologists; and Public Health 
was represented by psychiatrists and healtheducators from the Rehabi- 
litation Centers and by consulting personnel fromthe U.S. Public.Health 
Service. Thus we were gathered for a 51-hour period which was to be 
stimulating, yet not without its difficulties in communication. 


The organization committee for the conference was headed by Dr. 
John R. Philp, Chief of the Division of Alcoholic Rehabilitation of tie 
State Department of Public Health,and was composed of four trained 
health educators,: each of whom was concerned with education about 
alcohol, but each from a different viewpoint. True to the spirit ex- 
pected of health educators, they presented us with a program which 
began, "'Planning for Alcohol Education' will be a working conference 
... (workshop groups) will determine what of the information presented 
about alcohol and alcoholism is suitable for teaching in the secondary 
school and at what level!’ In addition we were urged to share ideas 
about effective teaching and not to shy away from the problems and 
_ limitations encountered at present in this teaching. — 


The information we considered was given to us in lecture form by 
four well-qualified professional people. On the opening day, Wednesday, 
we heard an address entitled "Use of Alcoholic Beverages by Society 
and Its Cultural Implications'’ by Genevieve Knupfer, M.D., Ph.D., 
who, as a psychiatrist and sociologist, is one of the Special Advisors 
to the Drinking Patterns Study currently being set up by the Division 
of Alcoholic Rehabilitation of the State of California. Her talk was 
followed by "Psychological Effects of Alcohol}' an interpretation by 
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David Zapella, M.D., a practicing psychiatrist and formerly Director 
of the Alameda County Alcoholic Rehabilitation Clinic. 


With these two addresses as "fodder" the conference dutifully 
took on its other form, that of four workshop-discussion groups. Each 
numbered about ten participants, assigned so as to preserve the heter- 
ogeneity characteristic of the total gathering. One member of each 
workshop had been previously designated as discussion leader; two 
other members were prepared to summarize the verbosities as re- 
porters. (This worked particularly well, each reporter being respon- 


sible for only one day's deliberations and being more free to discuss 


on the other.) And so for an afternoon, an evening, and a morning we 
wrestled with what, when, where, how, and why -- the translation of 
scientific truths into more desirable attitudes and behaviors in adoles- 
cents. 


After the mid-morning coffee break on the second day the cycle 
repeated itself, beginning with an excellent presentation of the 'Physi- 
ological Effects of Alcohol'' by Nello Pace, Ph.D., Department of 
Physiology, University of California at Berkeley, and following with 
"Misuse of Alcohol and Its Resultant Community Problems;' offered by 
Keith S. Ditman, M.D., the Director of the Alcoholism Research Clinic 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


On Friday morning the conference assembled to digest the ''féed- 
back'' furnished by the eight reporters — summaries and recommenda- 
tions which gave us a brief chance to glimpse the differences and simi- 
larities in the group approaches. 


After our final meal together we listened to two personal reac- 
tions to the whole experience, one by George Rusteika, Ed. D., Assist- 
ant Superintendent for the Alameda County Schools, and the other by 
Harry K. Elkins, M.D., Director of the Santa Clara County Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Clinic, 

This was the process; what were the results? Fully aware that 
injustice may accompany brevity, I offer these ideas, nevertheless. 
Each of the groups considered the problems related to placement of 
this subject area in the curriculum; there was general agreement that 
this could be presented most efficiently in the high school, with some 
assent to the notion ofa specific course that would contain all of the 
state requirements. A good deal of discussion centered on the role of 
the school in teaching about alcohol -- with drinking, drunkenness, and 
alcoholism as the three major focuses -- and the consensus seemed to 
be in favor of a responsibility beyond the simple imparting of informa- 
tion. Specifically, information and ideas should be exchanged among 
‘students and teacher and the application of facts considered, for the 
interchange and the application constitute the experiences which do 
most to shape attitudes and affect behavior. The school, then, should 
legitimately concern itself with more than a mere factual presentation. 


Yet the school cannot preach, and most groups ‘seemed to con- 
clude that the goal of total abstinence even for students was unrealistic 
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-- that a better aim was one of intelligent behavior by youth, derived 
from weighing the alternatives and the consequences and making a 
choice based somewhat upon an analysis of accurate knowledge. Schools 
and teachers should be sensitive to the varieties of family and cultural 
patterns of drinking or abstaining in the community and should en- 
courage the students to recognize and appreciate these differences. 


ce Considerable discussion time was devoted to the teacher who 
takes on this responsibility, with general agreement to the notion that 
such individuals should be selected rather carefully. The teacher's own 
attitudes, confidence, and general security are important influences in 
the handling of questions, particularly those stemming from some bias 
or prejudice. This, as in any other controversial area, is certain to 
encourage distortion in student reporting at home; again, the person- 
ality of the teacher can be the key to a minimum of difficulty and mis- 
understanding in this regard. 


Resources may be a problem to the teacher, and there was cer- 
tainly a firm directive for schools and teachers to develop better rela- 
tions with and to use the facilities and personnel ofthe various agencies 
in the community that are assuming special responsibilities relating to 
alcohol and alcoholism. 


The "feedback" from the individual workshop groups was recorded 
faithfully on tape; after some editing, these reports, along with the 
formal lecture-presentations, will be printed as the Proceedings of the 
conference. A specified number of copies go to the NIMH, the fiscal 
sponsor, and the remainder will be distributed to all participants, all 
school districts in the state, and all teacher-training institutions. A 
few remaining copies may be available on request to interested organi- 
zations from outside the State. 


Professor McCarthy, Executive Secretary of the AAIAN, has sug- 
‘gested that conferences of this sort usually are "constructive and filled 
with enthusiasm’ Is this aura of constructivity and general elan suffi- 


cient evaluation -- sufficient evidence on which to recommend exten- 


sion of this sort of professional activity? I attended the meeting with 
this question in mind, and so I shall offer some personal observations, 
which may be applicable to future planning. 


There are two opposing problems which can arise from attempts 
by a rather sundry group of professionals to improve something in 51 
hours -- in this case, education about alcohol. First is that of com- 
munication -- regarding both the schools and the body of knowledge 
about alcohol -- so that considerable time must be spent-in setting a 
common frame of reference. Second, a somewhat antithetical thing 
may happen: because of the pressure of time a group may pretend to 
agree on a number of issues in order to come up with some "solid" 
recommendations. This agreement may sound quite good but may be 
achieved by disregarding real differences of basic viewpoint. I identi- 
fied both of these problems at our conference, the first inherent in the 
range and variety of experience andtraining found inthe persons some- 
what arbitrarily assembled, and the second due to the general spirit of 
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camaraderie, the beauty of the conference spot, anda general desire 
to achieve the conference goals. I sensed competing feelings; on the 
one hand we were struggling to see the various points of view in some 
sort of perspective, while on the other we took seriously our assign- 
ment to "produce" something. I would judge that some of the state- 
ments from the workshops represented more passive acceptance of 
rather than active agreement on a well stated point by an individual. 
This difficulty is inherent in the situation, I'm sure; the idea here 
simply is to be aware of it. 


Another area of difference that I noted (which is pertinent to 


evaluation) was that relating to the way in which the conference results 
should be expressed. Some people felt that the major result of the 
conference should be in the increased knowledge and productivity of the 
individual; others felt that success could be assured only if there was 
also a bureaucratic result -- the formation ofa committee or the draw- 
ing of specific resolutions for official implementation. Another way of 
expressing this would be: ''do we need to specify what action should be 
taken or should we assume that competent individuals with some new 
motivations will initiate action programs? 


Having raised the issue of evaluation, I should like to offer one 
suggestion which might go a bit further than the planner's subjective 
feelings that "all went well!’ With such a conference, wherein expenses 
are paid through NIMH funds, participants should be willing to trade a 
little time and thought for the experience. I think, in effect, that con- 
ference planners should include evaluation as a continuing responsi- 
bility of each participant. I further think that action of some kind is the 
key matter to be evaluated; better understandings and attitudes should 
translate into something tangible. Therefore I would begin by asking 


each participant to complete a somewhat open-ended questionnaire, the — 


theme of which would be "What are your present responsibilities in re- 
gard to education about alcohol?'' Sub-categories would be suggested: 
instruction of high school students, instruction of college students, 
teacher education (pre-service), teacher education (in-service), or- 
ganizing for education of the general public, talks to civic groups, re- 
search, writing for publication, curriculum development, education of 
special groups (alcoholics, families, therapy groups, etc.) and other 
responsibilities. Each then would simply indicate what he or she was 


presently doing in this field; this could be sent out prior to the con- . 
ference or could be completed on the first day. Six months later, ac- . 


cording to my plan, the conference planners would send a copy of this 
first personal questionnaire to each participant along with another 
blank, asking for changes in responsibility (including deletions and ad- 
ditions), and ways in which the responsibilities have been implemented 


or improved. Six months later, one year from the conference, the 


Same process would be repeated. 


Notably there is no control-for such a measurement; we do not 
know how much an individual might have accomplished without the con- 
ference experience. But if an individual does actually increase or im- 
prove whatever responsibilities he has in this area, we could assume 
the conference had had some positive effect. This maybe too ambitious 
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(although I think not); more might be self-defeating. I feel that action 
is the most critical area to evaluate, and this obviously cannot be done 
except over a period of time. 


In my particular discussion group we grappled a number of times 
with curriculum problems -- how and where this topic should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum. One man, a high school teacher-counselor, 
finally suggested that curriculum really was ultimately developed inthe 
individual teacher's classroom and that if this individual teacher had 
his interest stimulated and his knowledge improved he would find a way 
to work this subject area in and do a good job in the teaching. This, 
in part, led to a recommendation for conferences atthe working-teacher 


level. I liked these ideas, but they led me to one necessity -- if you — 


are going to work with relatively unmotivated and/or unprepared 
teachers (assuming so for this area) you must have speakers who can 
communicate first and be authorities second, rather than the other way 
around. All of our speakers were authorities, but only one was a real 
motivator. Of the other three, one was fair and the other two could 
have saved us time by giving us copies of their papers. What I'm say- 
ing is that it's hard to imagine us stimulating better teaching by calling 
teachers together and subjecting them to a rather dull, uninspired per- 
formance. Perhaps I'm too critical, but I do think that in a conference 
concerned with better teaching every effort shouldbe made to exemplify 
as well as vocalize. | 


The further evaluation of this specific meeting may well point to 
the importance of repeating the experience, with some modifications, 
either in the Southern part of the State or ona more state-wide basis. 
The organizing committee will consider also the relation of this type 
of conference to another with more secondary -classroom teachers 
present. 


One of the clinical psychologists from a Mental Hygiene clinic 
was heard to remark as he departed, ‘Well, I've never attended a con- 
ference at which I worked so hard!" Clearly, the participants did work 
_ hard — to the end that teaching in this area might be more imaginative, 

truthful, and stimulating and that learning might result in more well- 
‘considered, responsible behavior on the part of students. 


t 


On page 27 in the October 1959 issue of the Bulletin, an announce- 


ment appeared concerning a new study workbook prepared by Dr. Arthur 


J. Giovannangeli of Keene State Teachers College, New Hampshire. 
The publication was erroneously listed as a workbook on alcoholism in- 
struction. Dr. Giovannangeli, who has been teaching a course on al- 
cohol problems for some time at Keene State Teachers College, has 
assembled materials from the course into a workbook to be used for 
instruction about alcohol. Reference to alcoholism is only one aspect 
of the publication. Single copies may be purchased at $1.90 directly 
from Dr. Giovannangeli. 
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Aicohol And Narcotics 


Educati on Workshop 


James A. Fikes, Ph. D. 

cued Professor of, Health Education 
Fresno State College 

Fresno, California 


During the summer of 1960 Fresno State College will conduct its 
eleventh workshop on Alcohol and Narcotics Education. This workshop 
was so well received it has been offered annually since its inception in 
1950. There are several unique features of this course which have 
contributed to its continued success. Among these features are grant- 
ing of college credit, a visit to Alcoholics Anonymous, and a field trip 
to the world's largest winery. The enrollment over the years has con- 
sistently averaged between 60 and 80 students, with the high being 
slightly in excess of 100 students. Participants may earn two units of 
upper division college credit for successfully completing the course. 
The workshop lasts for two weeks, with students attending from 8:30 
until noon each day. It is the only course of this type offered at the 
college level in California. 


The first workshop in 1950 was co-sponsored by Fresno State 
College and Scientific Alcohol Education International. The latter was 
a non-profit organization devoted to research and dissemination of 
scientific information on alcohol. After co-sponsoring the first work- 
shop, this group did not continue its participation and Fresno State be- 
came the sole sponsor. The primary objective of the early workshops 
was to assist teachers to meet the legal requirements of teaching al- 
cohol and narcotics education in California schools. The California 
Education Code, section 10191, reads as follows: 


"Instruction upon the nature of alcohol and narcotics and 
their effects upon the human system as determined by sci- 
ence. shall be included in the curriculum of all elementary 
and secondary schools. The governing board of the district 
shall adopt regulations specifying the grade or grades and 
the course or courses in which such instruction with re- 
spect to alcohol and narcotics shall be included! : 


The more recent workshops have expanded this objective to include the 
goal of helping teachers better understand and use the California State 
Department of Education curriculum guides on alcohol and narcotics: 


1. Williams, J.F., Alcohol, the Study of a Current Problem; A 
Manual of Basic Information for Teachers, California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, 1953. Williams, J: F., Narcotics, the Study 
of a Modern Problem; A Manual of Basic Information for Teachers, 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento, 1952. 
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Persons attending the workshop reflect a wide variety of back- 
grounds, The majority of participants are in-service teachers from 
elementary, junior, and senior high schools. Several school adminis- 
trators have attended as well as a few junior college instructors. Some 
students are undergraduates enrolled full time at Fresno State. Others 
are welfare workers, ministers, law enforcement officers, sanitarians, 
public health nurses, school nurses, as well as nurses from local hos- 
pitals. The reasons for taking the course are as varied as the back- 
grounds of the students. It is not uncommon to find a person in the 
class because of personal or family problems brought on by the use of 
drugs or misuse of alcohol. 


Outstanding speakers are invited to participate on the program. 
They represent local and state law enforcement agencies, medicine, 
psychiatry, education, religion, public health, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
California Temperance Federation, and, to insure objectivity, the Wine 
Institute is invited to provide a speaker. As a regular part of the Wine 
Institute's participation a field trip tour is scheduled through a local 
winery. 


interesting topics previously listed on the program have been 
Alcohol and American Culture, The Psychiatrist's View of Alcoholism 
and Narcotic Addiction, The Religious Aspects of Narcotic Education, 
How To Tell If One Is An Alcoholic, and The Effects of Narcotics. In 


addition there is an effective demonstration of classroom teaching tech-: 


niques by an alcohol education specialist. 


One of the most valuable features of the workshop is the projects 
worked on by students and presented tothe class at the last session. At 
the first meeting, interest groups are formed and thereafter are given 
some class time each day for planning and working. Some of the proj- 
ects in the past have concerned source material lists for adults, high 
school self-tests on narcotics and alcohol, display posters on uses and 
abuses of drugs, alcohol and narcotics teaching units, and demonstra- 
tions of teaching methods applicable to all grade levels. Students have 
. commented that the projects and demonstrations presented at the con- 
clusion of the workshop give them an excellent opportunity to observe 
different approaches to teaching about alcohol and narcotics. It also 
enables them to evaluate for personal use the facts and general infor- 
mation learned throughout the workshop. Copies of the group presenta- 
tions are made available to all class members. 


Those who do not work on group projects write a paper on some 
phase of alcohol or narcotics. Thus all students, regardless of back- 
ground or interest, work on something that has personal value or that 
can be used in their work. Many students elect not only to write a 
paper but also to work with a group. 


The students consider one of the highlights of the workshop to be 
a visit toa regular monthly meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous. This 
experience impresses the students with some of the problems an — 
holic encounters in his fight to overcome drinking. 
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Films on alcohol and narcotics are used to supplement the lec- 
tures and to give teachers an opportunity to preview films for possible 
classroom use. Other audio-visual aids have been pamphlets and leaf- 
lets, tape recordings, a complete display of it’ ms taken from drug ad- 
dicts, slides, and appropriate materials brought in by students. A 
textbook is not required. However, students do use the alcohol and 
narcotics education curriculum guides mentioned above. The workshop 
staff makes available to students reading lists of books, periodicals, 
current articles, pamphlets, and a bibliography of current films. 


Effective teaching of health involves change in behavior and atti- 
tudes as well as acquiring health knowledge. Therefore, educational 
experiences should be provided for teachers which will help them ac- 
quire needed knowledge, develop favorable attitudes, and ultimately 
change health practices. The Alcohol and Narcotics Education Work- 
shop at Fresno State College strives to provide opportunities for such 
experiences, 3 

* 


* 


An attempt has been made for the first time to summarize uni- 
versity-sponsored summer schools, institutes, and courses in alcohol 
education. The results of a questionnaire sentout to a number of states 
have been tabulated and mimeographed copies mailed to our members. 
The undertaking proved to be somewhat more onerous than anticipated. 
This was because of the wide variation in administration and goals at 
the several schools. It is possible that one or more programs may 
have been inadvertently omitted from the listing. The editorial office 
will appreciate learning about such programs, so that they may be in- 
cluded in our next write-up. 


Additional copies of the summer school listings will be supplied 
to members on request. 
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Youth Provides Alcohol Education 


Carl H. Zwinck | 


Science Teacher 
Seaholm High Schoal 
Birmingham, Michigan 


The small percentage of teen-agers who create problems involv- 
ing beverage alcohol for themselves and others make the problem of 
effective alcohol education more difficult, but other teen-agers are a 


potent force in the other direction. Too little credit is usually given 


to these citizens who are solving problems thrust upon them by our 
adult society. 


The Youth and Alcohol Workshop held at East Lansing is an ex- 
ample of efforts made by students to improve alcohol education in 
Michigan. Although this Workshop was greatly aided by the many of- 
ficers and members of AAIAN who planned it, attended as speakers 
and resource people, and currently are using the information obtained, 
the success of the Workshop is largely due to the student planning, 
direction, and frank discussion which characterized it. Students worked 
hard before and during the February 20 Workshop to unearth problems 
and make recommendations for their solution. 


John Pascuitti, George Maddox, Ralph Daniel, Lloyd Cofer, and 
_ George Nimmo are some of those who helped make this a memorable 
Workshop, but all would agree that the students did much more in one 
day than adults might have done by themselves in many months. And 
student efforts did not end with the close of the Workshop; they are now 
discussing these matters in their own youth organizations, schools and 
communities. 


Michigan students have written articles published in local news- 
papers, made speeches, and stimulated local discussion of the prob- 
lems which are of concern to all of us. Social pressure from students 
is more effective than adult pressures; alcohol education which is 
planned by educators or other adults without consulting students or 
without their support is not effective. Students can and will provide al- 
cohol education for other students -- in schools, churches, and else- 
where. They can give us better programs than most of those devised 
by adults which we repeatedly find disappointing. 


Youth and adults working together to solve problems faced by 
people of all ages can reduce the rate of alcoholism and the rate of ac- 
cidents or other problems which might involve beverage alcohol. Ex- 
perimental showings of the teacher training film, TEACHING TEEN- 
AGERS ABOUT ALCOHOL, have resulted in suggestions made by high 
school students that more instruction of that kind be made available in 
all schools. The lecture seldom accomplishes the desired results, but 
discussion of all points of view can and does help. Students and adults 
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should be given the facts, an opportunity to discuss them, and a chance 

to decide what they want to do. Controversial and complex issues, of 

which education about alcohol and narcotics are extreme examples, do.~ 
not lend themselves to forceful methods. A more relaxed informal 
manner will break down artificial barriers. . 


Alcohol and narcotics are often introduced to boys and girls at an 
early age, before they have had any instruction about these substances. 
Even worse, some teen-agers have been given misinformation by adults 
which clouds the issue and leads them to poor decisions. 


Teen-agers have appeared on radio panel discussions, in films 
produced locally by a high school sociology class, and elsewhere in 
public where opinions and constructive suggestions were made or im- 
plied. These activities can be very helpful. The teacher who en- 
courages this kind of student participation is affecting the attitudes of 
these students. Even though such programs are not always organized 
in a uniform way, they provide much more than incidental guidance. 
Perhaps our state curricula should supplement these local activities 
rather than attempt to provide for all the needs of youth. 


Things that work should be reported in this bulletin; perhaps we 
should read articles on this subject written by teen-agers. We could 
do well to listen to those youths who can tell us what to do and how to 
do it. We cannot afford not to be influenced by the many current and 
recent surveys and studies in which teen-agers gave us information 
about alcohol and alcohol education. : 


* 
* 
The cost of producing this Bulletin continues to rise, along with 
the cost-of-living index. In practice we distribute approximately 350 
copies of the Bulletin, but our paid-up membership at the moment is 
something below 250. Economically this is an untenable position which 


can, however, be corrected if our full membership will pay dues. 


Members who are ina position to place quantity orders for dis- 
tribution to schools can assist in reducing the cost per copy of the$ 
Bulletin, At the present time Vermont and Manitoba have placed stand- 
ing orders, Vermont for 250 copies and Manitoba for 100. Oregon, 
Florida, and Michigan have placed quantity orders for single issues. 


“By vote of our Executive Board, institutional members now re- 
ceive ten copies of each issue of the Bulletin. Our present print order 
is for 1000 copies, which vary in cost from 17¢ to 25¢ per copy. If we 
can double the standing print order, we can reduce the cost per copy 
substantially. 
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Operation Down- To-Earth 


Being a sketchy report of the NAAAP-AAIAN workshop on al- 
cohol education held in September 1959, as recalled five 
months later, without benefit of notes or papers, by the 
chairman. 


Director of Education 
Alcoholism Research Foundation 
Toronto, Ontario 


There assembled in the downstairs lounge of the Belmont Hotel at 


West Harwich, Cape Cod, on the afternoon of Tuesday, September 8, 
1959, a varied assortment of men and women of all ages from 15 to 70. 
They had one point in common -- all were concerned about the extent, 
nature, and value of education about alcohol. Some.were recovered 
alcoholics, some were professional educators, some both. Some were 
social drinkers, some abstainers. Three were teen-agers -- ‘a girl and 
two boys -- recruited from nearby Falmouth High School. 


Up front were the teen-agers anda panel comprising Dr. Albert 
Ullman, professor of sociology, Tufts University; Miss Frances Pitts, 
health educator with the Norfolk County Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation; and Mark Keller, editor of the Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol. The show was completely unrehearsed, Indeed, some of the 
participants were meeting there for the first time and did not have any 
clear idea of just where the others might stand on questions of alcohol 
education, content, method, and purpose. They soon found out. 


Mark Keller came out strongly for the adequate statement of fact 
in any school program on alcohol education. He expressed great faith 
in the convincing power of fact and seemed to feel that some teachers 
are at times so concerned over the methods used and the anticipated 
reaction of students and their parents to what may be said that they 
neglect to give strong enough emphasis to what is definitely known about 
alcohol and its effects on humanbehavior. Give them the facts in honest 
perspective and these will go a long way toward protecting young people 
from foolish and dangerous drinking practices. 


Dr. Ullman wasn't so sure. Facts unrelated to the contemporary 


interests of the young people might be quite meaningless to them. Be-. 


sides, maybe the facts about alcohol and how it works are not nearly so 
important in this context as discussion of the symbolic significance of 
drinking by teen-agers. What does it mean to them at various ages and 
stages? Does it mean the same thing to boys as to girls? Why is it so 
seemingly important to some young people -- or, for that matter, to 
many adults in our society? Like most social scientists, Professor 
Ullman asked more questions than were answered. 
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Miss Pitts, a school teacher turned health educator, spoke from 
a first-hand knowledge of students. She seemed to be speaking more 
for them than about them, addressing herself to those of their needs 
which are met by the use of alcoholic beverages and by instruction 
about their use. 


As the three lead-off discussion participants made their points, 

the chairman sought to test these against the experience and attitudes 
of the teen-age panel. (The teen-agers, like the senior panel, repre- 
sented different ethnic and religious affiliations.) The teen-agers 
proved tobe very able at thinking and speaking and were not inthe least 
over-awed by the august assemblage. They said what they thought and 
felt with complete candor. Among other points, the teen-agers made 
these: 


-- Alcoholic beverages don't cause most teen-agers at Falmouth 
High School any special problems. Some adults make too big a "thing" 
of teen-age drinking. : 
-»/ -- Beach parties are popular among teen-age summer residents 
of Cape Cod; and it is here that some of the local, year-round young 
people are introduced to party drinking. 


-- Among year-round residents, drinking is more common among 
the older teen-age crowd and particularly among the boys than it is 
among: the younger girls. 


- "Nicer" girls don't drink very much, if at all. 


-- Some ofthe girls are pretty adept at appearing to go along with 
the crowd but in reality drinking very little (by making a can of beer 
last all evening, or by unobtrusively pouring it out). 


-- A girl or a boy who does not drink alcoholic beverages at all 
is thoroughly accepted by the rest of the crowd -- provided he or she is 
a friendly, likeable person in the first place. 


-- There is a natural interest in drinking as one aspect of adult 
behavior; and it is helpful and reassuring if parents can discuss this 
with their sons or daughters at the time such questions arise in their 
experience. 


-- A good underlying relationship between parents and children 
is the best guarantee that such questions will come to light in time for 
family discussion to be helpful. 


-- Social drinking is generally regarded as acceptable behavior 
for and by adult Americans; so why shouldn't young adults be expected 
to follow suit? 


-- It is helpful to have the topic discussed naturally and without 
undue emphasis by parents and by teachers; but when all is said and 
done ''we have to find out about it for ourselves!’ 
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It became clear as the afternoon progressed that teen-agers are 
the real experts when it comes toa discussion of teen-age drinking; 
senior panel members as well as audience spent the greater part of 
the afternoon quizzing their student guests. They were the stars of the 
show. 


It is worth noting that at halftime the audience voted unanimously 
to dispense with the scheduled coffee break lest it should destroy the 
remarkable degree of rapport which had been generated by that time. 
Even so, the discussion ran overtime and had to be concluded while 
questions still remained unanswered. 


Toward the end of the afternoon the chairman submitted to the 
meeting two statements which might be considered as legitimate, though 
limited objectives of alcohol education within the school system: 


1) To let students know that there is a variety of reasons 
for drinking and for abstaining fromthe use of alcoholic 
beverages, and that there are many different ways of 
using and regarding such beverages other than those 
seen in the student's own home and among friends. 


2) To make it clear thatthere are recognizably dangerous 
ways of drinking which affect people of all ages. 


The meeting asa whole, both panels and audience-participants, 


agreed that the goals of alcohol education within the classroom have to 
be realistically limited; and they agreed that these two formulations 
constitute a reasonable approach. 


In the December Bulletin, a request was made to members to 
submit materials for publication. Particular reference was made to 
the possibility that statements challenging the beliefs of some of our 


published authors would be forthcoming. Certainly in the current issue > 


more of our members are represented than in any previous issue. 
Some of the papers are the result of requests made by the editor, but 
.two of the published articles were submitted voluntarily by the writers. 
This is encouraging because it not only relieves some of the pressure 
upon the editor but also justifies our original assumption that the Bul- 
letin could serve as a vehicle for the expression of differences as well 
as agreement about basic concepts and practices in alcohol education. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Alcohol Education for the amen, by Margaret E. Monroe, member of the faculty 
of the Graduate School of Library Service at Rutgers, fhe State University, and Jean 
Stewart, Head Librarian at the National Board of the YWCA. Publisher: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1959.. Price. $5.00, 143 pages. 


This book is primarily an annotated, selective bibliography of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals and films on alcohol education. It was 
prepared at the Graduate School of Library Services, Rutgers, under_~ - | 
a grant from the United States Brewers Foundation. The authors are | 
experienced, well-qualified librarians. : 


The bibliography was prepared principally as a librarian's guide 
to authoritative and useful subject matter on alcohol education for the 
layman's use at the high school, college and adult levels. 


The book consists of three parts: ‘Selecting Library Materials 
on Alcohol Education; The Annotated Bibliography; Recommended Titles 
in Alcohol. Education for Library Collections!" 


The first part ofthe book presents a brief overview ofthe modern 
concepts and content of alcohol education and an analysis of a question- 
naire developed by the authors as a part of a survey on existing library 
collections of alcohol education materials. 


Topical areas for school and adult alcohol education programs 
are enumerated, and the modern approach to teaching in this area is 
reviewed. The authors point out that due to the different customs in 
our society regarding the consumption of alcohol and a revision of 
points of view on this consumption, alcohol education is gradually 
evolving from a controversial to a non-controversial area. Emphasis 
is placed on the need for librarians to re-evaluate their present col- 

- lections of materials in relation to the present objectives of alcohol 
education programs. Stress is given tothe need for selecting materials 
which present valid information based on scientific findings and at the 
Same time provide for the divergent opinions and personal values of 
the various publics, 


The section on "Library Collections for Alcohol Education" re- 
ports the findings of the questionnaire developed by the authors. An at- 
tempt was made to obtain a national sampling of public, college and 
high school libraries. Although of the total number of questionnaires 
sent out only 816 libraries responded and 2,231 failed to reply, the 
authors state that the returns did reflect the practice of libraries in 
every region in every state. (A copy of the questionnaire appears in 
the appendix.) 
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The completed returns were used as a basis for analysis of pres- 
ent library collections and how the materials were used. The analysis 
of the data is arranged according to the types of libraries - public, 
college and high school. (The percentage of returns by states appears 
in the appendix. ) 


In addition to a summary of the various collections of materials 
on alcohol education including books, pamphlets and periodicals, tables 
and summaries are given for: "Sources of Films and Filmstrips for 
Alcohol Education; Gift Materials; Areas for Expansion of Collections; 
Reading and Film Lists, Reader Use of Alcohol Education Collections, 
Existence of Locally Sponsored Alcohol Education Programs Reported, 
and A Comparison of Library Collections and their Use?’ 


A resume of the interviews held with librarians coupled with the 
questionnaire replies revealed ways in which the alcohol education ma- 
terials were meee by the layman. 


In describing the problems and responsibilities of librarians in 
selecting materials of alcohol education, the authors re-emphasize the 
need to reveal the current scientific facts as proved by research and to 
point out that which remains in the area of opinion or still needs fur- 
ther clarification based on scientific facts. The need for cooperation 
on the part of librarians with various local, state and national groups 


in helping to enlighten the public and aiding the layman in redefining 


opinions based on new scientific evidence is also stressed. 


In the section devoted to the "Scope and Purpose of the Bibli- — 


ography,' the authors list the three criteria used in the selection of the 


_ prepared bibliography from all types of materials available during 


1958. The criteria used were: "sound authority in the field of alcohol 
education; competent and honest communication of the information ina 
form useful to the layman; an important contribution to an area of al- 
cohol education!’ A list of the total number of books, pamphlets, 


courses of study, films, filmstrips and slides and periodicals reviewed. 


and the final number selected appears in table form. The authors also 
list the three volumes used as authoritative bases for judging the physi- 
ological aspects of alcoholism, current research findings on the psy- 
chological and sociological aspects of alcoholism, and the source for 
guiding judgment on basic facts. 


The selection of books was made from materials now in print as 
well as those out of print but generally available to libraries. The 
pamphlets and periodicals were selected on the basis of current avail- 
ability and usefulness to the layman. The authors point out that al- 
though expert help was secured in the evaluation of the films, there is 
a need for previewing any film in terms of specific audiences. The re- 
view of literature pointed out the need for more materials at the junior 
high school level stressing other aspects than the psysiological facts of 
alcohol and a volume on the case for abstinence based on current re- 
search, 


The second part ofthe book consists of brief instructions regard- 
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ing the use of the bibliography under the nine general headings used, 
explains the coding symbols for use by specific readers, and contains 
the annotated bibliography. 


The nine general headings used are: ‘Alcohol Education: Phil- 
osophy and Background; General Source Material; Effects of Alcohol on 
the Human Body; Drinking as a Custom; Social Controls; Individual 
Controls; Intoxication; Alcoholism and the Alcoholic; Community Ac- 
tion!' Under each heading an alphabetical arrangement by authors or 
titles is made for books, pamphlets, periodical articles, courses of 
study; periodicals, films and filmstrips pertaining to that area. The 
annotations include the scope of content, a coding as to use by the lay- 
man, and in some instances an evaluation of the material in relation to 
other similar materials. 


Many of the materials used are well-known sources of alcohol 
education conveniently classified for both the librarian and for the edu- 
cator. Titles of materials may appear more than once if they are of 
use in more than one area and are so indicated by the use of a dagger. 


The third part of the book, ic ccuameiind Titles in Alcohol Edu- 
cation for Library Collections;' classifies books, pamphlets and periodi- 
cal articles for the suggested use of the librarian. Each entry also in- 
dicates whether it should be a part ofthe public, college, or high school 
library collection. 


This selective bibliography of materials on alcohol education is 
most certainly an aid and guide to the librarian for which it was pri- 
marily prepared. However, the annotated listings may serve other 
purposes as well. First, it may make various groups including 
teachers, organizations, etc. aware of the materials which are avail- | 
able. Second, it may again point out to the educator the available 
source materials the libraries have and want to share with schools, 
colleges and the general public. Third, it could well serve as a guide 
to the educator in preparing a bibliography for educational programs 
in alcohol education at the high school and college levels. 2 


The authors have attempted to present materials in an objective, 
unbiased way and appear to have a good understanding of the modern 
concepts of alcohol education. They have been particularly clear in 
their evaluation of some materials in pointing out that although a spe- 
cific book, movie, etc. was good for a particular phase of alcohol edu- 
cation, suggested Se seam materials are needed to give a more 
rounded point of view. 


Helen M. Slocum, Ph. D. 
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University of Minnesota 
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